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PREFACE 



\ ^ . . ~ ^ - .... . . 

* ' \ "Mainstreamlag" is an attempt to provide 

for the integration of minimally handicapped pupils 

in regular classroomSt Instructional procedures 

will be adapted to provide opportunities for these ^ 

pupils to 4o±n m the usual actfvities of a school 

day. Any child with a handicap is more like othej^ 

children than h^^ ts^JEpferent, a^ja ^^reas of similarity 

and strength should not be negl^ect^d nor minimized. 

Attitudes most 4Conducive tq||success for 
mainstreaming iijcludef * 

1. Belief in the Bight to education for all .children 

2. Readiness of speciPs^^^^edu'cat^ion and regular clas^ 
teachers t#-cooperate"i^r3j£h each other 

* A.* 

3. ' Willingness to share competencies as a team in 
• behalf of pupils ' ' 

Openness to include parerits as^ell as other 
prbfesslonal ' colleagues iti {)lanning and working' \ 
with children ' 

5. Recognition that social and personal development 
can be taught ^" . * 



It's^going to take cooperation and con- 
tinu'al effort to make mainstrie^ming a success. We 
hope that we^ can all work togetheit to better meet • 
the needs of ALL' our students. 



ARE WE. RUNNING SCARED AS A 
RESULT OF MAINSTREAMING? 



F6ar, like the Four Horsemen of old, but now with 
five mounted 'demons, has thundered into the school program 
scattering rational thought as if it were dust on a back 
country xo'ad. * / ^ ; ^ 

^ Fear oile attacks the regular classroom teacher. It . 
says to him or her that someone is going .to» mainstream the. spe- 
cial education child, and this means that a 19-year-6ld train- 
able mentally retarded and non-toilet-trained child will be 
brought into secc^d grade because they have the same level oi^ 
vocabulary. The tg^cher may believe this, and will have no 
part in planning for the Needs of the exceptional child'. 

Fear two assailq the school administrator and says 
to him: The parents are demanding and the court is insisting 
"You must provide services, now, now, now." The school admin- 
istrator may employ any warm body he can find and sets up a 
fecial resource room or a classroom in the basement, in order 
that he might not be found with child]?en on a waiting list. 

Fear three encircles the parent and says to him: . 
Your child will be returned to compete in a world which is 
beyond his limitations. Your classes for the^deaf; your 
school for the blind; ydur^'separate programs will be snatched 
from you in thp name of non-labeling equality. Th« parent 
runs scared, remembering the difficulty of the past twenty 
years in getting services started for children with- real needs. 

«i 

Fear four outflanks the special education teacher 
and says: Your job is in danger. You will^ no longer be needed 
as every teacher will work with all children and you will be 
unable to find work. Special education teachers believe this 
and begin to use language that only other special education 
teachers can understand to describe the children with whom they 
work. They begin to speak in "psycholinguist ic, " "hyperkinetic 
or "ps^udopsychiatri^" language so that everyone will be amazed 
at^the high level of skills required to teach exceptional 
children . 

Fear five ambushes the division of special services. 
To the psychologist it says: A parent, psychologist, and at- 
torney Will lt)ok over your sholder as you attempt to determine 
the needs of a child. All records must be left open on top 
of your table for everyone to see. You, social wdrker, will 
spend all of your time getting priox: permission before you 
discuss with a teacher or a child .any of the special needs. 
Any special knowledge the specialist might" have Will be given ^ 



to the educational diagnostician, who will review before a 
hearing officer any recommenaations you might make. 

* ■ . •* 

The horsemen of fear are smart. They never make a 

frontal assault on everyone at the same time. ^ They use a dif- 
ferent strategy f or^ each person who lives in the handicapped , 
child's world. Their success impedes the hopes of those who 
created raains.treaming. ^ 

Regular class teacher, study thd^ law and the litera,- 
ture. We have beeil and are mainstreaming S9me '60%^ of the 
handicapped pupils. They spend most of their time, with your 
class today. They go to speech theraj)y or U3e special materials 
or spend some of the day in. a resource room or tutorial/pro- 
gram and this meets their needs. But others need rooref / Spe- 
cial classes or special schools will ^always be needed l>y some 
youngsters and when they are needed', mainstreaming says they - 
should -^be provided as the program of choice. 

\ ^ ^ 

School administrator, use your professional judge- 
ment. A poor program is less than no program at all. Pro-, 
grams should go forward and do so as soon as humanly jpossible.' 
The legality of quality is is important as its q\iintitp^. . 

Parents, realize your force of positive action and 
support those moves which enhance the chance of educational 
equaliti'. \5^hen you pushed for the rformatioii of separate but 
equal programs,' you knew that these were impossible for. most 
children. Now let us together mol<^ a plan that truly recognizes 

the individual differences — all of them! - ' 

■ ft ' 

.Special educator, do not fear the loss of your ^iden- 
tity. You have much to offer ,the general prograrfls. It has 
been many times said that the major innovations in education 
today began as answers to the special requiriements of the 
pupils you taught. Share this ability 'to use fleijfil^le plan- 
ning and join the mainstream yourself. 

' j Special services, many times have you pleaded for 

the proper use of your talents.^ Be the program'plannin^g. con- 
sultant which your specialized study has uniquely prepared 
you. to be. Child growth and development are little enough 
understood for your position to lose its value^V^ Bring the 
empirically based knowledge, you have to the group processes ^ 
individual differences^ and specialized curricjilum needs. • 
Certainly the recent legal roadblocks are easier to overcome 
than the closed minds you have » faced f or years . ^ ' . 

« » *' • 

Pear is not always bad. Only when it f oi^ces, us to 
action which we would not choose with calm thought is it a 
demon. Let's use fear, a sixth horseman as it were, and make 



it a child. After he Qompletes his time in our care, what 
will he say? "Educators, you united , arid used your profes- 
sional knowledge. You provided a* program that was made for 
me^ You saw my needs correctly and answered them. I have no 
quarr^ with you." 

Fear — -and mainstreaming-^can be the tools which 
wilj. allow us to earn tUese aocolades* Why don't v/e ^top our 
running and be about it? . <f ^ 



This article is a reproduction of one written by an educator from the st^te 
of Tennessee relative to the implementation of a new special education law 
there incorporating the concept of mainstreaming , case conferences, and 
placement procedures via due process. It is appropriate reading, we feel, 
as we enter the concept of mainstreaming and building-^b^ased programs for 
minimally handicapped youngsters in Indianapolis 



SPECIAL EDUCATtON DELIVERY SYSTEMS 



J^\l ^/ Special Day School 




Non-Publia 
School Placement 



Hospital or 
^ , .Residential School 

^W^/ Hom(ebound Instruction 

^^^^ 

O / Regular Class placemen* with 
onference Teacher Assistance 



Full-time Special Class 



Part-time Special Clasjs with 
Regular Class Integration 



legular Class .Placement with 
Helping' Teacher Assistance to Teacher 

Regular Class Placement with ' 
Little or No Special Support Services 

7 

CONTINUUM OF INSTRUCTIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 
' AVAILABLE TO IPS HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 




In that special class placement has been questioned 
as a viable intervention system for mildly and moderately 
handicapped children, a variety of alternative delivery systems 
has been developed. This continuum of alternatives is character 
ized by the retention of some exceptional children in the regu- 
lai^ classroom with instructional support being provided to the 
regular classroom teacher. The instructional arrangements model 
described in this section is similar to the models developed 
in other areas of the country in that it provides for a variety 
of service options for exceptional children and emphasises the 
possibility of provision of services to exceptional children in 
the reguX9.r edudation classroom. 

When servicers for exceptional children are designed 
ai^each school^ the faculty and the principal of that build- 
ing need to define tii^^lternative services and instructional 
support needed in their building. The nature of the student 



8 



population in each building determines the variety of service 
alternatives needed. Other variables at each school include 
kind and number of instructional support persons available 
and degree of regular staff commitment, Som^ system-wide^up- 
port personnel ^re made available by providing itinerant ser- 
vices to, the various school buildings. This support staff are 
required to adapt the system (JPS) philqsophy to the staff 
philosophy in each school. The Supervisor of Special Educa- 
tion controls the qualitative level of 'the programs by annually 
reviewing the alternative systems at each school and requir- 
ing adherence to the essential program elements and to the 
rules and regulations v/hich govern the operation^ of public 
school special education programs in Indiana. . 

The services provided in the continuum may vary, but 
it is essential that they be cboperatively developed and ex- 
plicitly defined by the building^staf f and the assigned in- 
structional support personnel. Indirect levels of service in 
the continuum (I apd II) are limited to interactions between 
the resource person and the regular classroom teacher. Ex- 
cept, for observation , the resource person has no direct con- 
tact' with the child at these levels. Part-time direct services 
occur at levels III and IV, where the handicapped child spends 
a portion of the instructional day with a special education 
teacher and a portion in the regular class program. The per 
cent of time spent in each arrangement is commensurate with 
his ability and deficit areas. Levels V, VI, and VII provide 
for public school full-1:ime special education services; and 
Levels VIII and IX generally occur outside the public schools. 

In that Levels I through IV are those which include 
the mainstreaming concept, the following information relates 
the kinds of services which are appropriately provided within 
each: . , 

Level I — At this level of the continuum, the minimally 
handicapped child is enrolled in the regular classrocta prqgram 
and little or no special education intervention is provided. 
.One example would be if a child with a slight visual difficulty 
needed large-print materials, s4ch could be provided. There 
would be minimal intervention in that the child would be able, 
with t^ose materials, to perform appropriately in the regular 
classm-ogram. It is doubtful that many students identifieB 
as educUble mentally retarded, would be served at this levelf. 

/ Level II — At the second level pf the continuum, the 

cAassroom teacher will receive assistance from a Helping Teacher 
to appropr4^ately provide for mtrfirjially /or mildly handicapped 
ff)upils. The Helping Teacher is ^ special education trained 
\fciidividudl who is assigned to an itinerant posit ipn^J,n which - 
he/\she will visit classrooms in which mildly handicapped stu- 



dents ar^ enrolled full-time. The Helping Teacher will not 
provide, direct service^ to youngsters, except for observation 
for the purpose of assisting the regular classroom personnel 
with developing educational strategies. The Helping Teacher 
may assist ^in developing instruct iqnal materials,, obtaining 
instructional materials, planning for diagnostic teaching, 
interpretation of evaluation data, planning for grouping for - 
instruction, etc.* Im some situations, it. may be possible for- 
the Helping Teacher to assist by supervising the regular class 
for a short period of time to allow the classroom teacher the 
opportunity to do some individual assessment of the referred 
child^.OC'he important concern at this level is that the regu- 
lar classroom teacher is responsible (with help from the Help- 
ing Teacher) for the educationjal experiences of the child. 

Level III --At this level, the child is still enrolled 
in .the regular class, participating in all regular program ac- 
tivities; but )je/she is also receiving direct instruct,ion from 
a special education teacher (Conference Teacher). ThevCori- 
ference Teacher and regular classroom teacher work toget,her 
to determine the deficit ^areas whicli will be approached in 
the small-group or individual sessions* outs'ide^ the regulaif 
classroom. These sessions may be scheduled daily to weekly / 
and may vary in length, but thirty to forty minutes each ses- 
sion is the most usual arrangement. The Con'ference Teacher 
may also complete diagnostic work utilizing informal or for- 
mal instruments and/or procedures. ^ / ' 

Level IV — Most youngsters who are reintegrated into 
the regular class program will receive services at Level IV 
of the continuum. At this level, the child will participate 
in special class activities for a portion (probably one-half) 
of the instructional day and in regular class activities for 
a portiW of the day. Of the levels at which youngsters are 
mainstreamed, only at level IV will the child appear on'tiie 
register of special education ^teacher. Instruction in the 
basic areas of reading, language arts, and math^mavtics will, 
be provided in'the special class situation. It will be impor- 
tant that regular and special education personnel ponfer rela-? 
tive to reporting progress of children served in this setting. 

Data 91/^ow well the continutun of services model is 
being implemented as well as the effectiveness of the system 
in meeting fehildren needf will be collected* •♦How well the 
system is being implemented?'^ will be indicated by the number 
of children receiving services at each levels. By arbitrarily 
.assigning percentages to the service coritinuum^s levels, its 
cone shape suggests that fewer children will reciuire maximal 
services at the upper levels. By examining the- numbers of^ 
^children served at the variotis levels ^ it can be determined 
whether or not the program IS being implemented as planned. 
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TEACKER AESPONSIBILITY TO 
PftRENTf AND COMMUNITY. 




' The success of a mainsf reaming program is highly de-' 
.pendeilt upon the participation of parents and other communityV 
members. These concerned persons musi^ become deeply 4-J^volved^ 
in the life of the school if the professional staff is 'to have 
maximum' effectiveness* .Teachers and supportive staff have the^ 
'responsibility -of informing parents and soli-citing their co^ 
operation in all aspect-s of the main^treaming program. 

Parents and other communityi members may be encouraged 
to participate ifi the following areasi: * 
Volunteer Services 

Classroom volunteers I , * 

Individual tutors 
Constructing aids and devices 

Identifying outside resources ' ' 

'Contributing materials - :r 

Story reading and story telling ,. . 
xtracurricular Activities 

Athletic programs ' 4* ' * 

Club programs - . 

School paper 
Field trips ' f 
Mini-courses. : 
Teacher-«-Parent Interaction 

Reinfdrcing acceptable behavior patterns - 
Complementing success 

Praising academic gains ^ 

Reinforcing academic skills 
V Language development activities 

Share Professional Knowledge . ' 

Rationale f or ^pupil evaluatibn > 

Child's strengths and weaknesses 

Classroom mana^gemerlt techniques * 
^ Availability of special izeji services 

Parents ^nd teachers will learn much f^om each other 
which tvill enhance their understanding of the child'. Every op- 
portunity should be taken to provide formal and informal parent/ 
community education programs which will clarify the special 
needs of a child with learning problems. 



THE ROLE OF THE MEDIA CENTER. 



The Media Center is the hu^ of today's modern school, 
containi^pg books and a variety. of instructional material^. A 
child will grow in interest and ability in reading, if selec- 
tion of. books can be adjusted to his, needs, his ability, -his • 
interests, und most' important to his own individuaJ prbbleb. 
The TOle of the M^dia Specialist is to provide the suitable 
materials and bring the /child and the matep^ials together ^ 
through caJreful selection and sympathetic guidance • To do 
this effectively th^ Media Specialist should work with the 
teachef, sp that the nature of the dif ficultieig each child is 
having in reading is raadje known to th? Media Specialist*. Then 
cooperatively t)ie two could g^ve gjiidance to each student in 
the selection of the many usej^ul materials ±n the Media Cen- 
ter. There is a need with reiuctant readers for perspn-to- 
person: conversations ^tp discover their interests (be it motor- ' 
cycles,, horses, boats, etc.) Specialists in the field of re- 
medial reading agree that the particular interest of a child 
is the best starting point for chpoi^ing a book to read. 

There. are many" bibliographies of high interest /Ipw 
vocabulaijy books in all school libraries and Library Ser^vices. ^ 
Rather than make another bibliography^ some suggested activi- 
ties are given, for the Media Specialist, Library Cierk, and 
Teachers, that could involve the ''mainstreaming" students in 
learning situations and active participation in the Media Cen- 
ter. The basicgoal becomes one of providing students with 
the opporjtunity to dievelop responsibilities, self-direction,, 
and learning skills: ^ * ^ 

1. Scheduled visits to t6e Media Center to obtain recreational 
reading. (Teacher should remain with class and assist Media 
Specialist pr Library Cierk in selections) 

2. Instruction on how to operate the equipment of the Center :< 

A. Cassettes E. Opaque Projector 

B. " Records^ ^ F. Previewer ' 

C. Films'^trip Projector ; G. Loop Machines 

D. Overhead Projector H. Slide Pr0jecto;r 



3. Small group (2-4) visit the Center during flexible time 
and listen tp a cassetti^^tTory , view a filmstrip story, 
listen to records, etc. - , 

V, * ■ ' ■ 

4* Act as Media Center messengers: 

A. Delive^j^ i^equested audio-visual materials, and books to 
, teachers. 

B. Collect materials at the end of the. day and return them 
to the Media Center. 



5> , Create bulletin' boards: class project or few individuals, 
* for holidays, class currictilum projects, etc. 

6* Tape a ^ story . ^ ^ / * ^ 

7, ^Work with instructional gaijies' and puzzles. 

8. Cut out! pictures and articles for tfhe veritcal file. Simple 
mounting dr' put in pamphlet folder . " 

"9. Make dioramas depicting a stmy they have read. (Individual 
or group actiyity) o , % 

■ . ^3 ' ■ ^ 

10. Vie^ijd^g in small groups any television program of interest 
to tE&^ g:rQup. (selected by teacher , media, specialist , or 

library clerkj) • 

■■ - ; • * . ■ > • 

11* Give book talks* to their classmates. . ' - 

12. IndivIduaT or gr^ups"^ special report as- 
signed by their teacher. . 

13. Form hobby clubs, i.e/Y collecting rockis, bird-nests, coins, 

' etc. (their special interests)^ 

^ .... ^. ^. . , 

14. ' Showing theif special hobby collections to regular clas&es. 

15. Using listening posts with teach^ recorded directions. 
(Individual or small groups) - 

16. Storytelling 

A. By Media Specialist ' ^ ^ 

^^ B. * By Library Cli^rk ^ ' i 

By one of the students ^ ' ' 

17.. Dramatize a story. Present to their classes. 

18. Student storytelling , to kindergarten or first g^ade classes 
. by a mainstr earned student. 

19. Trained junior high mainstreamed students assist Media 
.^Speel^i^ with equipment for.lowei; grade 

activities. ^ ^ 

20. /Regular or accelerated Students take a mainstreamed "buddy" 

to Media Center and read a story or parljicipate in any of 
' the many activities available" in, the Center. . 

^In addl^tibn to the above suggestiohs, there are numer- 
ous other activities could be suggested for mainstreamed 
students in the Media Center. 



HIGH INTEREST/LOW VOCABULARY'^ READING SERIES 



TJiere are mai^y new series with very attractive ^bopks 
writtep esp^ep^ with high ^terest appeal to the low vocabu 

lary t^2(jCfer/ I'f your librarian does not have books in thfese 
serj.es> - submit ypur. request to your instructional selection^, 
cdinihittee: ,^ ^ I 



iPublisher Series 



Inteyegt' 
Level • 



Reading 
* Level 



Addison- 

, '^Wesley 

Addison- 
Wesley 

Addison-* 
Wesley 

Addison*- 
Wesley 

Addison-^ 
Wesley 

Benef Ic' 
•Press 



Benef 4c 
•Press 



Benef ic 
Press 



BowiHiftr 



Bowmar 



Double day 



Garrard 



Checkered Fl-ag (8) 6-Up 
; Hot rods, race cars, 

durie buggies^ etc i , , - 

Time Machine (8) 

Adveptures in time , 

Jim Forest Readers . (12) 2-7 
Adveature and outdoors ' - 

Ijefep-Sea Adventures (12) 3-8 
Suspenseful adventures ^ 
sea stories . 

Morgan Bay Mysteries (8) ^ 3-8 
iBitriguing mysteries . . 

Cowboy Sam (14) . v 2-6 

Dramatic; cplorful stories 
^ strikingly illustrated 

Pan Frontier (10) * 3-7 

Frontier stories for the 
reluctant reader 

Space Science Fiction (6) 4-9 
Men of the future face da_a^ 
gers in outer space on trips 
of explorat/on and negotia 
tion. 



2.4 to 4.5- 



Primary 1«6 to 2.6 



1.7 to 3.1 



Reading Incentive (2a) 3-Up 
Motorcycles, drag racing, 
pinibikes, surfing, etc. 

Play the Game (4) * 3-8 

Multi-ethnic stories about 
famous athletes. 

gigrial Books 6 -Up 

Shorter stories, simple , . 
plots, convincing dialogue. 

Famous Animal Stories (3) 2-5 
Each book highlights a 



1.8 to 3.i 



2.3 to 4.1 



2.0 to 3.0,; 



1*0 to 4.0 



2.0 to 6.0- 



3.0 



2.5 to 4.0 



4.0 



3.0 
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Publisher Series 



Interest 
Level 



Garrard 



Garrard 



Lerner 



Lerner 



Random- 
House 



Random 
House 



Watts 



Webster/ 
McGraw- 
Hill 



si-ngle, familiar ana^ilr^l 
\who displays uiiusual . 
beroti'sifl, 'de'votio]5, or / r " y 
I itet el licence: "Bg,rry', ^ v. 
.* tlae "Brave St ' Bernard ate . . 

Jimmy and Joe (9) " \, K-3 
Adventures of Jinjmy,;a 
bl4ck 7-,yeaf70ld^ an<i Joe, 
a .white T^yearrold , 

Discovery .('64) ' \ 2-5 
' Short introductory biog- 
raphies for./fehe primary 
grades' 

Racing Books .(9) 4-Up 
Drag Racing , Ice Racing , 
"^ The Indianapolis 500 , etc. 

The Felipe Adventure Stpries 2-5 
Felipe Fuentes and his family 
are migrant farm workers. 
Each adventure is a complete 
story by itself 

AllaboiSt Books 4-9 
Simpl„e btft authoritative 
treatment of.igcience topics 
such as astronomy, chemis- 
try, whales, etc, 

LaMmark Books ^ 4-9 
Factual accounts of persons 
and events of significance 

, iti American history 

First' Books' 4-Up 

Inexpensive , relatively 

simple introductions to an 
^ area of interest. Includes 

books on. science, animals, 

occupations, etc. 

Readings- Incentlvis (5) 7-12 
Each^ story iiisures wideawake 
interest. Included in series 
such titles as Mystery in the 
Sky , Full Speed Ahead , etc. 



Reading 
Level 



1.0 



3.0 



3.0 to 6.0 



3.0 



4*0 to 6,0 



4.0 to 8.0 



2.0 %o 6,0 



3.0 to 7.0 



PROFESSIONAL MATERIALS ^YHICH 
MAY RELATE TO MAINSTREAMING 



16nim Films Available from I1>S Audid^Vlsual Department 
Better Bulletin Boards 

Bulletin Boards: An Effective Teaching Device 
Dry Mounting Instructional Materials 
/Feltboard in Teaching 
Lettering Instructional Materials 
School Problems : Getting Along with Others 
Visual Perception and Failure to Learn 
Preventing Reading Failure " - , 

Reading: A Lesson in Teaching ^ ^ 

Whit is-Effective Reading . . ^■ 

^Who and Why of Reading i ' 

Reading Growth — Understanding Words and Meanings / 
Reading Improvement: Comprehension Skills 

Defining the Good Reader 
^. Vocabulary Skillsr—— — — — — 

Wdrd Recognition Skills, 
Reading Skills: Find the Vowels 

The Vowel "A*' 
' , The Vowel '^E'^ 

The Vowel' - - 
The Vowel "0" 
The Vowel "U" 

Filmstrips Available from IPS Audio-Visual Department ^ 
A Room' for Learning 
Bulletin Boards and Displays Series: 

Planning the Bulletin Board 

Bulletin Boards in Action 
Designing Effective Instruction 

Improving the Instruction of Culturally Different Learn 
- ers Series: ( 

Leai:ning styles / A 

Using Media 
Individualized Instruction 
Individualized Instruction^ Series 
Introduction to Instructional Technology 
Learning to Live with Others: Learni ng About Listening 
My Senses and Me Series: 

What Do I Smell and Taste? , . . 

What Do I Feel When I Touch? 
' ^ What Do I See Wh^n I Look? 

What Do I Hear When I Listen? 
Sound Filmstrip — A Key to Learning 
Teaching Reading with Games ^ ^ 

How to Listen to Your Child 
Motivation ^ 

Positive. Approach to Motivation 

. 15 



Fllmstr'ips Available from Special Education Department--SCIPS 
Teaching Resources Kits: ^ 

Approacbes to Learning - Motor Skills Series. 
^ Body Awareness and Gross Motor Abilities 

^ Eye-Hand Coordination . - 

Pre-writing^ Pencil and Paper Skills 
Approaches to Learning Perceptual Skills Series 
" Basic Viaual Perceptions 

^ ^ Perception of Sound • ♦ ^ 

Spatial Relationships 
Figure Ground Discrimiriation 
Perception of J^arts-to-Wl^ole' Relationships 
■ ^ - Perception of Sequence 

Approaches to Learning - Cognitive Skills Series 
Memory: ^Auditory and Visual 

A^spci^ttlbn and Generalization, , ' 

■'=Orgaiii25ation ^ 

Developing rConcepts for -Sets . ^ 

Developihg^v: Concepts for Numbers 

Materials Available from the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Division of Instructional Media, 120 W. Market i 10th Floor 
16mm Motion Picture Films: 

Advanced Perceptual Training, Phase C 
The Aggressive Child O 
Aids for Teaching the Mentally Retarded Series: 
' Motor Training, Phase A , 
Initial Perceptual Training, Phase B 
Advanced Perceptual Training, Phase C 
Integrated Motor ^'Perceptual Training , Phase D 
Sheltered Workshop, Phase E 
All My Buttons 
Ask Just for Little Things 
Becky 

Beginning Number Concepts, No. 1 

A Chance to Learn 

Children Learn from Filmstrips 

Dealing with Discipline Problems / / 

Developing Comprehension 

Development in Education, Its Emerging' Role (8mm film) 
Genesis 

JSettihg Angry . ^ 

Gross Motor Development, Part I and Part II ^ 
Guidelines for the Development of Life Experience Units 
The Handicapped Reader ' 
I'll Promise You a Tomorrow 
I'm Not Too Famous^ At It 
Initial Perceptual Training, Phase B ' 
Integrated Motor Perceptual Training, Phase D 
.It Feels Like You're Left Out of the World 
Just for the Fun of It ' ^ * . 

Language Problems in the Schools, #2 ' 
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Leo Beurman 

Let Them Learn * . ' 

The Madison School Plan , . ^ 

. A Matter of Inconvenience ■ u 

More Differeht than Alike ' ^ . 
Motor Training! Phase A ^ , * 

Qia-Unough but nbt Ready ; ^ 

Promises to Keep^ ^ . . ^ * ■ , „ \ ' 

^ .BAFE - Developing Gif tedness in the Educationally bis- 
advantaged ^ 
The Santa -Monica Project 
The sensory World ' • - 

Sheltered Workshop 

Show Me , '\ P 

\ Special Children - Special 'Needs , 
Spepial Me . • « * 

A Survey of Children's Speech Disorders 
Take That Pirst Step 
Teaching Art to the Mentally Retarded 
— Te actoing-^he-Way^bey lioar n \ r 

Visual Perception a^nd' Failure to Learn 
y.}. Visual Perception Training in the Regular Classt^^ 

Wha^^ ^ • 

Other Sources : % 
Marion County Mental Health Association, 1433 North Meri-- 
dlan Street (Catalog of films available for school use) 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON MINSTREAMING 
(Teachers Library, E.du<?ation Center) 

•Anderson, B. R., '•Wainstreaming is the Name for a New Idea: 
Learning Resource Center for Special Education," School Manage - 
ment 17;28"30-»-,- August,. 1973 ♦ 

Artuso, A. , and others'. "Madison Plan^ Really Swings . " Todays 
Education 59:14-17, Nov.ember, 1970. 

Birch, Jack W. . Mainstreaming; Edttcable Mentally Retarded Pu - 
pils in> Regular Classes . Council for Exceptional Children , 
Reston, VA, 1974%r. ; 

BruliOn^, Robert H. , and Ryndexs, John E. , "Alternatives to 
Special Class Placement for Educable Mentally Retarded Children: 
in Jones, R. E., Special Education^ in Transition , Allyn'^nd 
Bacbn, Boston, 1974. pp. 55-72. ^ 

Christoplos, F., "Keeping Exceptional Children in Regular 
Classes," Exceptional Children 39:569-572, April, 1973, 

• - . , • 

'Dunn, Lloyd M. , "Special Education for the Mildly Retarded — 
Is Much of it Justifiable?" in Jones V^. L . '. ProbI ems and Is - 
sues in the Education of Exceptional Children , Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, 1971, pp. 382-398. Also Exceptional Children 34:5-22, 
1968. ' : 

"Exceptional Children/Regular Classfroom," Instructor 82:94-99, 
November, 1972. 

Proness, SteVen R. , "Implications of Recent Trends in Educational 
Labeling," Journal of Learning Disabilities 7:445-449, August/ 
September, 1^4. 

Grosenick, J. "Integration of Exceptional Children Into 
Regular Classes: Research and Procedure, "« in Jones, R. E., 
Special Education in Transition . Allyn and Bacon, Boston, , 
1974. pp. 73-85. ^ "~ , 

Gueri^T^. T "totegration P-rdgrams f or the Mildly^ Retailed, " Ex- _ 
ceptioiial Children 41 : 173-179 , November , 1974. v ^ 

Guskin, S. J., "Simulation Games on the Mainstr^^mi»g of Mildly 
Handicapped Children/" Viewpoints 49 : 85-95 , . November , 1973. 

Haf^er^ D/, "Shift in Emphasis in Programing for Handicapped 
Children." Exceptional Children 39r59, September, 1972. 

Heffernan, Michael, "Special Education for Everyone , " Changihg y 



Educatiolii 6:28-30, Suinpier, 1974, 

.'Hfewitt, PfEffk M. , Education of Exceptional. Learneys . Allyn and 
Bacon, Bosfon, 1974. .Chapters 10 and 11 • . 

" . ■ • ' ^ J 

* lano, R. P., "Shall We Disband Special Classes?" Journal of 
Special Education 6:167-177, Suinmer, 19'72; . ■ 

Jackson, S* E., and Taylor, G. R.', School Organization for the ' 

• Mentally Retarded; Basic Guides . Charles C, Thomas, Springr 
field/Illinois K 1973, Chapter 4 



Jordan, J. B; , "Invisible College on JJainstreaming Addf-esses 
_ Critical Factors in Implementing Programs," Exceptional Children 
41:31-33, September, 1974. 

' Kuvlinr Muriel, and Berger,Regina^ Successful Methods for 
Teaching Slow -Learners . - Parker. West Nyack, NY, 1969.' 

KolatQc, 0. P. , ' "Program sT^r-bhe Mildly ^ eta^r ded: A : Reiply 16 
the Critics," Exceptional Children 39:51-56,, September, 1972,. 

Love, Harold D. , Educating Exceptional Children in Regular 
Classrooms, Thomas, Springfield, y IL, 1972. 

National School Public Relations Association, Educating Children 
with Special Needs; Current Trends in School Policies and Pro - 
' grams . The Association, Arlington, VA, 1974. 

Payne, R., and Murray, C, "Principals' Attitudes Toward Inte- 
gration qf the Handicapped," Exceptional Children 41:123-125. 
^ October, 1974. - 

Phi Delta Kappan .^ April. 1974. Entire issue. 

Principals Training Pt*ogram — ^Boiok of Readings Education Service 
Center, Austin, Texas, 1974* Collection 6f articles/ 

^ Heger, R. , ''What Does Mainstreaming Mean?'* Journal ;of Learning 
• Disabilities 7:513'-515, October, 1974. 



Rysso, cXames , *'Mainstr earning Handicapped Students: Are Your 
Facilities iSui 
October, 1974. 



Facilities iSuitable?" American School and University^ 47 : 25-32 , 



Shotel',* J. f ''Teacher Attitudes Associated with th# Integra- 
tion of Handicapped Children," Exceptional Children 38:677-68: 
May, 1972. ^ \ 

.. . • t# 

Siegel , Ernest , Special Education ip the Regular Classroom , 
John Day, New York, 1969. ^ , 



Taylor, Frank D. , ''A Learning Center Plan f®r Special Educa- 
tion," in Jones, R. E. , Special Education in Transition , 
Allyn and Bacon, Boston, 1974\ pp*. 100-109/ ~ " ' 

yiirney, Davids View, From the Bridge:' Mainstream or Quiet 
Eddy/'' Contemporary Education 46:146, Winter, 1975 • 

Wagner, Geral^, "ilainstrijaijiing?" koosier Schoolmaster 14:13+, 
November, 1974^ ^ ' . - _ 

Weininger, '0., "Integrate or Isolate: A Perspective on the 
Whole Child," Education 94:139-146, November, 1973. 




, GLOSSARY OF TERMS 



alternative lustructli^al arrangements (continuxun of services 
model): The model stresses a continuum of conditions 
ranging frpm no handicap to severe handicap, A range of 
services are -of feared to the range of handicapped children, 
from regular class with no support , to regular class with 
special support, to part-time special placement, and so on 



case conference : This is a meeting of the ca'se conference 
committee for the purpose of determing' the appropriate 
educational p4an for a pupil, including consfderatipn 
of initiating or altering special education il^ntervent ion. 




conference committee : Following screening and diagnosis 

of a child, a group of professionals and parents comes 
together to consider or reconsider the appropriateness 
of special education intervention! The committee is 
- composed of at least a representative; from administra- 
tion, instruction, apprasial,^ and. parents. It determines 
eligibility for services , ' plans an educational prograiii 
^ for each child determined Eligible, and recommends the ^ 
alternative of available services to be jemployed/ & 

conference!^ teacher : Some special education professionals are 
assigned full- or half-time to one biiilding for the pur- 
pose of providing individual, and/or small-group instruc- 
tion to mildly handicapped pupils in specif ic deficit 
areas. The conference teacher \s role includes providing 
support services to regular classroom personnel and ^co- 
ordinating with them relative. to referrals, scheduling, 
and evaluation of progress^. 

due process : A legal term; each per^Son, including handicapped, 
children, has certain rights guaranteed by the C^o^titu- 
tion and Bill of Rights which may not be viJ^lated^ith- 
out "due process" of law. /In- regarh to handicataMn 
children, the^r rights to equal educational oippoTtfLpities 
must be protected by due "process; they cannot be jJJbaced . ^ 
in a program without hearing(s), parental imvol^^ment, 
and without thorough justification that th/e placement iii^^'l 
the most appropriate educational setting~1Por the chittd. 

educational plan : The outcpme of the case conference process; .' 
is an educational plati wliich., describes the program *fo{r ^ 
each individual cliild' receiving special education ser- 
vice. Components of a plaii include descrijitions of 
settings or classes, schedules," appropriate goals, et6.;\ , 

helping teacher : A ^ropp gt: special educators has been desig- 



nated to provide itinerant services to regular building 
personnel to assist them in providing for appropriate 
mainstream experiences for minimally handicapped young- 
sters. Helping teachers do not provide direct services 
\ to childreff, but may facilitate situations in which 
classroom personnel may see them individually. 

mainstreaming (reintegration):. Mainstreaming is a reversal 
of the trend toward separating handicapped children into 
self-contained settings. Mainstreaming implies that » 
mildly handicapped cfeildren will be maintained in regu- 
lar classrooms, usually with support from a special edur 
cator . . ° % 

normalization principle ; This concept ^s the foundation af ^ 
I mainstreaming .in -tJblat<^basic to it -is the .belief that. •» •. 
mildly h'andicECpped children should 'be served in thie situ 
ation most like regular (or "normal") children. The' 
-courts have referred to "the principle of least jwrsttic'^ 
tive alternative," which is the normalization prlnc^pl©. 

resource teacher : The resource teacher is 'a fecial educator 
who provides direct or indirect services ]go mildly hai^di 
capped pupils enrolled in regular* classes!^ ©onfe^ence 
• teachers and helping teachers are this-rJ^ype^-prod^es- 
sional. 



